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says that the Holy Ghost descended in the shape
of a dove. It might as well have said a goose; the
creatures are equally harmless, and the one is as
much a nonsensical lie as the other.
Developing his social ideas, expressed earlier
in Common Sense (1776) and The Crisis
(1776), Paine reiterated that
every age and generation must be free to act for
itself in all cases as the ages and generations which
preceded it.
The laws affecting humanity were, he be-
lieved, operant in society, and nowhere more
forcibly than in this society of America. We
must, then, prevent insolent kings from rul-
ing our country if their mandates violate
the natural man's prerogatives. Paine was
one of the first to advocate frankly economic
independence from England. As a whole his
writings are brilliant, sometimes shallow,
propaganda. Yet there was sincerity in his
bold declaration: "The world is my country,
to do good my religion".
In quiet libraries a few cultivated persons
took down from their shelves the essays of
Addison, the poetry of Pope and Goldsmith,
or the novels of Richardson. Yet in 1776
America was hardly ready for 'belles lettres.
The fierce tumult of founding a nation had
created a reading public voracious for printed
expressions of the philosophical, political, and
social ideas behind the struggle. Such readers
were usually unequipped for more than Poor